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form of republican government for the Communist dicta-
torship.1

The parties of the Opposition were thus united in advo-
cating war; Lenin replied with his old argument: " With
what will you fight until the army is reorganized?" Baffled,
disgruntled, yet unable to answer him, his opponents
grudgingly and ungracefully gave Lenin a vote of con-
fidence, and retired with their anger unabated and their
resentment burning within them. It was realized now,
particularly by those female leaders of the Left Social Re-
volutionaries, Spiridonova and Mme. Breshko-Breshovsky,
the " Grandmother of the Revolution ", that there was no
hope of influencing the Government. Lenin's spell, though
weaker than at first, was still strong enough to command
a majority; if the treaty was to be abrogated and Russia
saved from humiliation, more drastic means must be
employed; and, while they publicly proclaimed their hatred
of Germany, they plotted in secret for a coup d'etat.

Having won the battle and a free hand, Lenin com-
promised with fate. He ceded Fort Ino to the Finns, but
he did not attempt the impossible task of evicting the
British and French troops from Murmansk; and with these
half measures the German Foreign Office had to be content.
By the summer Russo-German relations had become so
exacerbated that the Supreme Command at Spa and the head-
quarters staff of the Commander-in-Chief in the East were
at one in their conviction that no co-operation in fulfilling
the terms of the peace treaty could be expected from Russia
so long as the Bolsheviks remained in power. Somewhat
appalled at the Frankenstein monster which they had helped
to create, the Supreme Command began to be uneasy as
to the effects of Bolshevik propaganda on Germany. When
they had accommodated Lenin in the matter of the "sealed
train" in April 1917, they had not foreseen that a year later
a Bolshevik Ambassador with full diplomatic privileges
1 Bunyan, pp. 121-125.